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INTRODUCTION 


T HIS selection of animal stories is designed to 
provide boys and girls with a volume of worth¬ 
while tales by some of the best and most interesting 
writers who have found in living creatures a theme 
for fascinating story-telling. In order to make the 
selection as complete as was practicable, the word 
“ animals ” has been interpreted in its widest diction¬ 
ary meaning, and so a number of representative stories 
about famous birds and even fishes, as well as some 
legendary creatures, is included among the fifty. All 
that is neither mineral nor vegetable has been accepted 
as being “ animal.” 

Thus the Christmas cuckoo appears alongside the 
bibulous hounds of the antlered Herne, and Mark 
i wain s immortal and immovable frog struggles un- 
successfully a few pages from the equally immortal 
Rab ; while Grip, the raven who was poor dim-witted 
riarnaby Rudge’s closest companion, croaks not far from 
where soaring over land and sea, an enchanted steed 
from the Arabian Nights gallops through the clouds 
outpacing Pegasus himself. 

However, not all the stories have been taken from the 
helves of ficuon For general interest and for variety, 
such stones as Captain Cook’s own narrative of the 
huntmg-and eating !-of the first kangaroos seen by 
RoNn! an V and a , contemporary description of life on 
nnmK f CrUS ° es lonel >' island are included, as are a 
mapirAn 1 ™ 6 amr ]f 1 immortals from books of fairy 
Tco r eq n^ ly deservin § of their place in such 

HanI A T 0f w ^ - loved and famous stories ; and so 
Hans Andersen, Charles Perrault, the brothers Grimm 
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and the whimsical Charles Collodi find their place 
beside Anna Sewell, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Jonathan 
Swift, George Eliot, and Maria S. Cummins. Legends 
will be found with stirring adventures, stories about 
pets with stories of the untamed wild, the incredible 
with the humorous, the story of a far-off yesterday with 
the story of to-day. 

Of each story it may truly be said it achieved wide 
popularity in its own right and deserves to be known 
for itself. Indeed, a great many are classics. The best¬ 
loved animals in English literature will be found in 
these stories, and it is hoped that if the present intro¬ 
duction to them serves its intended purpose it will lead 
readers to a greater enjoyment of the volumes from 
which the stories were taken. 

Finally, it is to be hoped that readers will be suf¬ 
ficiently encouraged by these stories to turn to other 
writings by many of the same authors and to discover for 
themselves the new delights which are stored for all 
time in their pages. 
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rock he struck he yelped. His progress was a series of yelps, from 
which might have been adduced the number of rocks he encountered. 

Below the rapid was a second pool, and here, captured by the 
eddy, he was gently borne to the bank and as gently deposited on a 
bed of gravel. He crawled frantically clear of the water and lay down. 








BLACK BEAUTY 
AND CAPTAIN 


By ANNA SEWELL 

Black Beauty , now owned by a London cab-driver after spending 
his earlier years in the country , shares a stable with Captain , 
a horse with a history. One day Captain tells his companion 
of his earlier years and of the time when he rode in a cavalry 
attack that sounds very like the famous charge made by the 
Light Brigade at Balaclava. This story is taken from “Black 
Beautyone of the most popular books about a horse ever 


M 1 called him Jerry, I shall do the same. Polly, his wife, was 
just as good a match as a man could have. She was a plump, trim, 
tidy little woman, with smooth, dark hair, dark eyes, and a merry 
little mouth. The boy was nearly twelve years old—a tall, frank, 
good-tempered lad; and little Dorothy (Dolly they called her) was 
her mother over again at eight years old. They were all wonderfully 
fond of each other; I never, before or since, knew such a happy, 
merry family. 

Jerry had a cab of his own and two horses, which he drove and 
attended to himself. His other horse was a tall, white, rather large- 
boned animal, called Captain. He was old now, but when he was 
young he must have been splendid; there was still the proud way of 
holding his head and arching his neck; in fact, he was a high-bred, 
fine-mannered, noble old horse, every inch of him. 

He told me that in his early youth he went to the Crimean War, 
for he belonged to an officer in the cavalry, and used to lead the 


The next mormn 

helping his father sii 
that I should turn i 


tn I was well groomed, Polly and Dolly 
me and to make friends. Harry had been 
: early morning, and had stated his opinion 
regular brick.” Polly brought me a slice 
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little nearer. But our dogs 
were soon beyond reach. 












THE LEGEND OF HERNE 


By HARRISON AINSWORTH 

This is the story of Herne, the legendary hunter of Windsor 
forest, told by Hector Cutbeard to a group of cronies in the 
large kitchen of Windsor Castle in the days when Henry the 
Eighth was courting pretty Anne Boleyn. It is a legend that 
begins in the turbulent times of the boy-king Richard the 
Second, and continues through the reigns of seven monarchs. 
Heme, mth his antlered headdress, leading his band of spectral 
huntsmen, and accompanied by ghostly hounds, still roams the 
great forest when Bluff King Hal goes hunting, as (s related in 
" Windsor Castle," from which this story is taken. 

XTEARLY a century and a half ago, about the middle of the 
r , e ' gn of Rlchard **•* Second, there was among the keepers 
of the forest a young man named Herne. He was expert beyond his 
IT'" 3 " mat “ rS ° f woodcraf '. a n d consequently in great favour 

steved^at th" 8, W ^° T 5 “ deV °* ed t0 the chase ' Whenever he 
stayed at the castle, King Richard, like our own roval Harrv would 

a P n7on a,Uh * *"“"«■ ° r sh ° oti "S " eTongbo^ 

d„ ,, k 7 occasions the young keeper was his constant atten- 

op a deer so quickly or so skilfullv as L °" e C ° U ' d break 

grew in favour with the k’ th H B P ro P ortlon as he 

*han injury. ’ meffe «oal, and rather tended to his advantage 




ately wounded, the ) 
and plunged his knif 
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shalt not only be amply rewarded, but shalt have a free pardon for 

any offence thou mayst have committed.” 

“Enough," replied Urswick. And taking a large, keen-edged 
hunting-knife from his girdle, he cut off the head of the hart close 
to the point where the neck joins the skull, and then laid it open 


















THE CHRISTMAS CUCKOO 


By FRANCES BROWNE 

Most stories about cuckoos portray the bird as a selfish and 
rather foolish creature, but here is the exception to the general 
rule. The grey cuckoo brought valuable gifts to the two cobblers 
who gave it warmth and lodging and a slice of barley bread 
one snowy Yuletide. Such is human nature that the cobbler 
brothers chose very differently of the proffered gifts, and both 
had to journey far and fare worse than hitherto before they 
vote able to settle down in true content and good-fellowship. 

1 his story is taken from "Granny's Wonderful Chair." 

01 C 1 UP m a , ti ™ e there st00d the of a bleak moor 

low and always own * ° f CUy a " d Watt)eS ' The door waa 

enought<fmakea^suffident'fire tIci'T” ^ «" d ™> d 

w -^a:^=jc:r brotheriy 

^d b l" re te n re S rL“ d s„ SP b a r d e ttftley 

*■« 

dll one unlucky day when a new & ^ a " d “ COttage gardcn - 

had lived in the capital c,tv of the k“ a “ in ,he ^ge. He 

rabbled for the queen and the ■ mgdom ' and ' b y bis own account, 
lasts were new* His awk w «e sharp, his 

set up h.s stall m a neat cottage with two windows. 
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except Spare, who was not invited, because the bride could not bear 
his low-mindedness, and his brother thought him a disgrace to the 

Indeed, all who heard the story concluded that Spare must be 
mad, and nobody would associate with him but a lame tinker, a 
beggar-boy, and a poor woman reputed to be a witch because she 
was old and ugly. As for Scrub, he established himself with Fair- 
feather in a cottage close by that of the new cobbler, and quite as 
fine. There he mended shoes to everybody’s satisfaction, had a 
scarlet coat for holidays, and a fat goose for dinner every wedding- 
day. Fairfeather, too, had a crimson gown and fine blue ribands; 
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nobility about them; besides they were very hungry, and having 
hastily wrapped up the golden leaves, they assured the old woman 
they were not at all proud, notwithstanding the lands and castles 
they had left behind them in the North Country, and would will¬ 
ingly help to lighten the wallet. The old woman could scarcely be 
persuaded to sit down for pure humility, but at length she did, and 
before the wallet was half empty Scrub and Fairfeather firmly 
believed that there must be something remarkably noble-looking 
about them. This was not entirely owing to her ingenious discourse. 
The old woman was a wood-witch; her name was Buttertongue; 
and all her time was spent in making mead, which, being boiled with 
curious herbs and spells, had the power of making all who drank it 
fall asleep and dream with their eyes open. She had two dwarfs of 
sons; one was named Spy, and the other Pounce. Wherever their 
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ANDROCLES AND THE LION 


By THOMAS DAY 

The story of the runaway slave Androcles and the lion he be¬ 
friended has been told many times, and one famous dramatist has 
made it into a play. The present version is from “The History of 
Sandford and Merton," written very many years ago, in the 
eighteenth century. Although its style and a great deal of its 
sentiment read rather strangely today, it can be justly described 
as one of the most popular children's books of all time. 

T HERE was a certain slave named Androcles, who was so ill- 
treated by his master that his life became insupportable. 
Finding no remedy for what he suffered, he at length said to himself: 
“It is better to die than to continue to live in such hardships and 
misery as I am obliged to suffer. I am determined, therefore, to run 
away from my master. If I am taken again, I know that I shall be 
punished with a cruel death; but it is better to die at once than to live 
in misery. If I escape, I must betake myself to deserts and woods, 
inhabited only by wild beasts; but they cannot treat me more cruelly 
than I have been treated by my fellow-creatures; therefore, I will 
rather trus,. myself with them, than continue to be a miserable slave.” 

Having formed this resolution, he took an opportunity of leaving 
his master’s house, and hid himself in a thick forest at some miles’ 
distance from the city. But here the unhappy man found that he had 
only escaped from one sort of misery to experience another. He 
wandered about all day through a vast and trackless wood, where his 
flesh was incessantly torn by thorns and brambles; he grew hungry, 
but could find no food in this dreary solitude; at length he was ready 
to die with fatigue, and lay down in despair in a large cavern which 
he accidentally discovered. 

This unfortunate man had not lain long quiet in the cavern before 






THE WINGED HORSE 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 
Bellcrophon was a young man whose great courage required the 
strength of a child’s simple faith before he was ready and pre¬ 
pared to give battle and overcome a great and living force of 
evtl. The beautiful winged horse Pegasus, an immortal creature 
provided the brave young man with a power of flight that enabled 
him to seek out the dreaded Chimera and defeat it. This story 
is taken from "A Wonder Book." 


V J m me ° la ’ ° ld ,lmes 3 fountain gushed out of a hill- 
Slde in the marvellous land of Greece. And for aught I know, 
after so many thousand years, it is still gushing out of the very self- 
? n ?i S| ? )t- ,^ t “y rate ' ttler e was the pleasant fountain, welling 
freshly forth and sparkling down the hill-side in the golden sunset 
When a handsome young man named Bellerophon drew near its 
margin. I n his hand he held a bridle, studded with brill]—*- 
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“It makes me tremble!” whispered the child. “I am afraid to look 
up into the air! It is very beautiful, and yet I dare only look at its 
image in the water. Dear Bellerophon, do you not see that it is no 
bird? It is the winged horse Pegasusl” 

Bellerophon’s heart began to throb! He gazed keenly upward, but 
could not see the winged creature, whether bird or horse; because, 
just then, it had plunged into the fleecy depths of a summer cloud. 
It was but a moment, however, before the object reappeared, sinking 
lightly down out of the cloud, although still at a vast distance from 
the earth. Bellerophon caught the child in his arms, and shrank back 
with him, so that they were both hidden among the thick shrubbery 
which grew all around the fountain. Not that he was afraid of any 
harm, but he dreaded lest, if Pegasus caught a glimpse of them, he 
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reared himself erect, with his fore-legs on a wreath of mist, and his 
hind-legs on nothing at all. He flung out his heels behind, and put 
down his head between his legs, with his wings pointing right 
upward. At about two miles’ height above the earth, he turned a 
somersault, so that Bellerophon’s heels were where his head should 
have been, and he seemed to look down into the sky, instead of up. 
He twisted his head about, and looking Bellerophon in the face, 
with fire flashing from his eyes, made a terrible attempt to bite him. 
He fluttered his pinions so wildly that one of the silver feathers was 
shaken out, and floating earthward, was picked up by the child, 
who kept it as long as he lived, in memory of Pegasus and Bellero- 

phon ’ . , , 

But the latter (who, as you may judge, was as good a horseman 
as ever galloped) had been watching his opportunity, and at last 












RAB AND HIS FRIENDS 


By JOHN BROWN 

The true story of the old and faithful Rah is one of the best¬ 
loved of all Scottish animal stories. The setting is Edinburgh 
in a very different age from the present, and Rab is first met 
when two boys chase a dog after the close of a dog-fight. Rab, 
with his one eye and one ear, almost toothless, yet ever ready 
to give of his best for his friends, is one of the canine immortals 
of literature. 


Bob Ainslie and I were 


'P'OUR-AND-THIRTY years ago, Bob . . „ 

f- “ming up Infirmary Street from the High School, o„, 
heads together, and our arms intertwisted, as only lovers of boys 
know how, or why. ' 

When we got to the top of the street, and turned north, we espied 
a crowd at the Tron Church. “A dog-fight!” shouted Bob, and was 
° J T d f S ° WaS both of us aU but Pmymg that it might not be 
Z? , hZ ^ g0t a " d U n0 ' 11113 b °y-" a ‘“ra? and human nature 
00? »d don, we all w.sh a house on fire not to be out before we 
Z h k r k n fightlng; ° ld lsaac sa > s th£ y "delight" in it, and 
to sM thffi ° ht a Tu CaS ° nS; b ° yS are not cruel because they like 
the fight. They see three of the great cardinal virtues of doe 
or man-courage, endurance, and skill-in intense action This 

H^fH? “J “in tnheZplui\toyT b fh 8 ; 

men Lve in wiSg^ “f„ ^ ^ 

breT wht b“1 LZer P; T “ n °‘ ° ver: a sma »- th°rough- 
unaccustometTto'war^but 3 notTo^eZifled wlthfVhey^are^hard 0 ^ 
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her carefully and firmly up, leaving the face uncovered; and then 
lifting her, he nodded again sharply to me, and with a resolved but 
utterly miserable face, strode along the passage, and down stairs, 
followed by Rab. I also followed, with a light; but he didn’t need it. 
I went out, holding stupidly the light in my hand in the frosty air; 


not to be meddled with, and he was strong, and did not need it. 
He laid her down as tenderly, as safely, as he had lifted her out ten 

days before_as tenderly as when he had her first in his arms when 

she was only "A. G.”—sorted her, leaving that beautiful sealed face 
open to the heavens; and then taking Jess by the head, he moved 
away. He did not notice me, neither did Rab, who presided alone 
behind the cart. 

I stood till they passed through the long shadow of the College, 






THE JUMPING FROG OF 
CALAVERAS COUNTY 


By MARK TWAIN 


From " The Jumping Frog.” Reproduced by kind permission 
of the trustees of the Mark Twain estates. 

This story of a jumping frog owned by a man living in a Western 
mining camp is one of the author's best-known humorous tales , and 
is possibly the most popular of all American animal stories. Jim 
Smiley was a rare type of gambler, but he more than met his match 
when he showed his jumping frog to a stranger who was passing 
through the camp. 

I N compliance with the request of a friend of mine, who wrote 
me from the East, I called on good-natured, garrulous old Simon 
Wheeler, and inquired after my friend’s friend, Leonidas W. Smiley, 
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narrative which follows this paragraph. He never smiled, he never 
frowned, he never changed his voice from the gentle-flowing key to 
which he tuned the initial sentence, he never betrayed the slightest 
suspicion of enthusiasm; but all through the interminable narrative 
there ran a vein of impressive earnestness and sincerity, which showed 
me plainly that, so far from his imagining that there was anything 














[ been saw’d off by a circular saw, and when 
far enough, and the money was all up, and 
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TAMING A COLT 


By LOUISA M. ALCOTT 

At Plumfield, where'Mr. and Mrs. Bhaer ran a school for boys, 
Dan teas something of a problem. He had the urge to run away 
and see the wide world forffdmself . Just being active and getting 
into scrapes with the other boys failed to satisfy his demanding 
nature. So Mrs. Bhaer gave him a fresh occupation. However, 
it was Dan himself who discovered a way of using up his boyish 
energy in accepting a colt’s challenge, and thereby learned a very 
useful lesson. This story is taken from "Little Men." 

W IAT in the world is that boy doing?” said Mrs. Jo to her¬ 
self, as she watched Dan running round the half-mile 
triangle as if for a wager. He was all alone, and seemed possessed 
by some strange desire to run himself into a fever, or break his 
neck; for, after several rounds, he tried leaping walls, and turning 
somersaults up the avenue, and finally dropped down on the grass 




“How would Tou lie to hf™ !° ‘° Ve “* 'T" 5 better - 
»“dden Aought £>ppe^i„to her h«d “ *“■ “ 3 

myself T mucb ’ , on * ) ' 1 must go alone and do it all 

S]L lil,L any ° f J the 0ther bothering roU nd,” 

^in^^ 2 a dy ^ S ° ki “ d,y th « he b ^ ‘o P« on 

readythen the nmr^ T*% else “ d have * 

as she wrote her lLt w^ ?!, °"' ^ Mre - J“ to herself, 

were not Dans. * d< * P Sen8e of 8 ratit “ de that all her boys 

He was up and away very early the next morning, heroically 
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Dan to himself, as Mr. Laurie 
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THE WISE AND 
THE FOOLISH 


By ^SOP 

In Greece in the olden days JEsop told his stories to his fellow- 
countrymen little thinking that the doings and misdoings of the 
animals of whom he spoke would be recounted many hundreds 
of years later. Not only are the stories he told then famous 
to-day , but so are the morals he added, some of which have 
become household phrases. These examples of his story-telling 
are taken from “/ L'sop’s Fables.” 

I. THE COUNTRY MOUSE AND THE CITY MOUSE 

A N honest, plain, sensible Country Mouse is said to have 
entertained at his hole one day a fine Mouse of the Town. 
Having formerly been playfellows together, they were old acquaint¬ 
ances, which served as an apology for a visit. However, as master 
of the house, he thought himself obliged to do the honours of it in 
all respects, and to promote the comfort of his guest as much as 
he possibly could. In order to do this, he set before him a supply of 
delicate grey peas and bacon, a dish of fine oatmeal, some parings 
of new cheese, and, to crown all, a remnant of a charming mellow 
apple for dessert. In good manners, he forbore to eat any himself, 
lest his visitor should not have enough; but that he might seem to 
bear him company, sat and nibbled a piece of a wheaten straw very 
busily. At last says the Citizen of the Town, “Old friend, give me 
leave to be a little free with you: how can you bear to live in this 
nasty, dirty, melancholy hole here, with nothing but woods, and 
meadows, and mountains, and rivulets about you? Do you not prefer 
the conversation of the world to the chirping of birds, and the 
splendour of a court to the rude aspect of the country? Come, take 




ly homely but comfortable grey peas. 


’ poor, quiet hole, with 


he ills we have, than fly to others tl 


II. THE HON AND THE MOUSE 
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clapped his paw upon one of them, 
death when the little suppliant implo 
manner, begging him not to stain 
blood of so despicable and small a bi 
matter, thought proper to do as he 
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THE ROYAL FALCON 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE 

Richard, the young Duke of Normandy, was grandchild of 
Rollo, the Northman who carved a duchy for himself in Northern 
France and called it Normandy. Richard spent some time at 
the court of the French King Lends, but found life there not 
altogether to his simple Northman taste. One day he had a 
difference of opinion with the King's elder son, Lothaire, which 
ended in blows and violence. But because the blows were struck a 
helpless falcon retained its sight and escaped from captivity. 

This'story is taken from "The Little Duke." 

O SMOND DE CENTEVILLE was soon convinced that no 
immediate Deril threatened his young Duke at the court of 
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PERISH HECTOR! 


By TALBOT BAINES REED 

Most schoolboys appreciate a practical joke-esfiecially at some¬ 
one else’s expense. But when the boys at Dangerfield College awoke 
one morning to find that the principal’s hateful collie Hector had 
been shot dead during the night it seemed to them as though a 
practical joke had misfired in more senses than one. Theory 
is taken from "Tom, Dick, and Harry." 

A SHOT! a yell! silence! 

id« atan'C S0 °" “ ! C ° U ‘ d CoUect m y self efficiently to form an 
idea at all, were my midnight sensations as I sat up in mv bed with 

‘“"5 h - « »d, my ^ b V£Z It 2 d 

r p “i 2yZ tremblin8 fr0m 1116 ^ 0f to 

ab ° Ut “ automatic 

faultlessly c—Cd^ntuVl ha7 “7*“ “ d ■**“ 
had «t us overnight, and 
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ll slumber. There was 


IMAL 

Dicky 



As they did so paralysis once more seized my frame, for, at that 
precise moment, the door softly opened, and a figure, tall, pale, and 
familiar, glided noiselessly into the dormitory. 


t wa,ch - ^ H:^rxrd n o£td y 

I lay there moving not a muscle, till the breathing of the truant 
at K ^ down to the regular cadent 

dmmS™ 1 b ? adle j i ° nCe more m 5 rself : m y stari "g eyes gradually 
£Eim y 7 WaDdered ° VCT a Iar S e variety of topics, and fiS 
T 7 '“«* “^on of thinking of noting at all. 

beUjhefost^t^^g'lvrasaware^fWMftia^TMn 0 S* ~ ° f - 

’“? • * - 1 .. pissffiir 


eh, youngster?” * * rnakes you look so jolly fishy, 

'“d'a’nightmate^r son«;uSig < ’, t0 ^ my '° 0kS taaarktd upon, “I 

T^a;l7 PPtr VTu did '" ^ *• Dmr. 

-w. 

•« Ce 8 J7o7r d ' rrK 


It cer tainl y no j 











PERISH HECTORI ,, 3 

victuals down the boys’ throats in order to get the meal over 
‘It’s a bit of a go, ain’t it?” observed Dicky Brown, who could 


never quite master the politest form of his native tongue 
‘Rather," said I—“awkward for somebody.” 

Then, as my eyes fell on Tempest, complacently cutting a 
the loaf, an idea occurred to me. 

“You know, Dicky,” said I, feeling that I was walkine on t 

‘SSiSS ' l " d * —* ’«“ ” *• 
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This pointed allusion to my misfortunes disinclined me to hold 
further conversation with Richard Brown, and the meal ended in 
general silence. 

As we trooped back to the schoolroom I overheard Faulkner say 
to another of the seniors— 

“I say, did you see the way Tempest flared up when I said that 
about the pistol just now? Rather awkward for him, I fancy, if he’s 
got one.’’ 

“What’s the odds if he didn’t shoot the dog?” was the philosophical 
reply. 

For all that, I had observed the Dux’s confusion, and the sight of 
it made me very uncomfortable on his account. Faulkner was right. 
It would be precious awkward for anyone who might be discovered 
to possess a pistol. The fact that firearms were expressly forbidden at 





conjunction, or what. 


This 


W»~T iT“ Deglmlmg of a tragedy of errors. With the ehost of 








A POLAR HUNT 


By W. H. G. KINGSTON 

Somewhere in the ice-bound Polar seas the crew of the whaler 
'* Shetland Maid" prepare to welcome King Neptune and his 
consort aboard, and this merry festival is still causing smiles, 
three days later, when the first whale is sighted. The crew forget 
their recent merriment and throw themselves fully into the 
hazardous business of killing an angry mammoth. This story is 
taken from “Peter the Whaler." 
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de-sham and trumpeter extraordinary. He's plenty more people 
belonging to him, but they haven't come on board this time.” 

Neptune’s costume was certainly not what my father’s school¬ 
books had taught me to expect His Majesty to wear, and I had 
always supposed his wife to be Amphitrite; but I concluded that in 
those cold regions he found it convenient to alter his dress, while 
it might be expected the seamen should make some slight mistake 
about names. 

Neptun. himself had very large whiskers, and a red nightcap 
showed under his helmet. In one hand he held a speaking-trumpet, 
in the other a trident surmounted by a red herring. A piece of canvas, 
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broken every bone in our bodies, was struck on the keel of the boat. 
Up flew the boat in the air, some six or eight feet at least, with 

side, one on the other, but none of us hurt even, all spluttering and 
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ITELLIGENT HORSES 


forward near the place where I lay, 
distinctly marking their form. 
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THE INTELLIGENT HORSES 


of flesh in long voyages, or in places remote from great markets. 
For we observe no animal to be fond of it but man: and as to myself, 
when I left this country, it was a great while before I could endure 
the taste of it in anything that I ate. 


This is enough to say upon the subject of my diet, wherewith 
other travellers fill their books, as if the reader were personally con¬ 
cerned, whether we fared well or ill. However, it was necessary to 
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'je I came; how I acquired 

overed in all my actions; 




■rival, I understood what- 
f tolerably well. 




















THE BIRD FANCIERS 



T r . CaM ® cot t’« Spinney and the hawk’s nest 
They advanced as noise,ess,y as possible, lest teep 
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body caused them. They carried it to Sally Harrowell’s, in hopes of 
a good supper; but she, after examining it, made a long face, and 
refused to dress or have anything to do with it. Then they took it 
into their study, and began plucking it themselves; but what to do 
with the feathers, where to hide them? 

“Good gracious, Tom, what a lot of feathers a duck hasl” groaned 
East, holding a bagful in his hand, and looking disconsolately at the 
carcase, not yet half plucked. 

“And 1 do think he’s getting high too, already,” said Tom, 
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of La Mancha hath 01 
me to present mysel 
highness to dispose o 


i-much-praised knight Don Quixote 
in single combat. He hath commanded 
ir greatness, that it may please your 
rording to your liking 
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them together, and at once Don Quixote imagined it was some 
dwarf who gave notice of his arrival; and he rode up to the inn door 
with marvellous delight. The ladies, when they beheld one armed in 
that manner with lance and target, made haste to run into the inn; 
but Don Quixote, seeing their fear by their flight, lifted up his paste¬ 
board visor, showed his withered and dusky face, and spoke to them 
thus: "Let not your ladyships fly nor fear any harm, for it does not 
belong to the order of knighthood which I profess to wrong anybody, 
much less such high-born damsels as your appearance shows you to be." 

The wenches looked at him very earnestly, and sought with their 









ON ROBINSON CRUSOE’S 
ISLAND 


By RICHARD WALTER 

The author of this account of the “ Centurion's" arrival at 
Juan Fernandez teas the chaplain of that ship, which was the 
flagship of the squadron under Anson's command. Alexander 
Selkirk, to whom he refers, was the original castaway from 
whose adventures and experiences Defoe created the story of 
Robinson Crusoe. The “Centurion'' arrived at the lonely island 
in 1740. The enormous treasure which Anson brought back to 
England from this voyage was paraded in procession through 
London’s streets. It filled thirty-two wagons, and the ship’s 
company marched ahead with the band playing and colours 
flying. However, as the narrative reveals, not all returned. 
This account is taken from "Anson’s Voyage Round the World." 


S OON after our passing Straits Le Maire, the scurvy began to 
make its appearance amongst us; and our long continuance 
at sea, the fatigue we underwent, and the various disappointments 
we met with, had occasioned its spreading to such a degree, that, 
at the latter end of April there were but few on board who were not 
in some degree afflicted with it; and, in that month, no less than 
forty-three died of it on board the Centurion. But, though we thought 


that the distemper had then risen to an extraordinary height ana 
were willing to hope that, as we advanced to the northward, its 
malignity would abate; yet we found, on the contrary, that in the 
month of May we lost near double that number; and, as we did not 
get to land till the middle of June, the mortality went on increasing, 


and the disease extended itself so prodigiously, that, after 
of above two hundred men, we could not, at last, muster in 
Bix fore-mast men in a watch capable of duty. 

With this terrible disease we struggled the greatest part ot the 
time of our beating round Cape Horn; and, though it did not then 
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we stood for the island of Juan Fernandez; and to save time, which 
was now extremely precious (our men dying four, five, and six in 
a day), and likewise to avoid being engaged again with a lee-shore, 
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A BOY AND A BIRD 


By CHARLES DICKENS 

Poor Bamaby Rudge, a youth of simple and wandering wits, 
who lived with his mother in the eighteenth century, told most of 
his boyish secrets to two persons—Gabriel Varden the locksmith, 
and Grip, the boy’s pet raven. But even Gabriel suspected Grip 
of being a bird of ill-omen, and, as the sequel shows, perhaps 
he was not altogether mistaken, for Bamaby and Grip had to 
share considerable peril and misfortune. This story is taken from 
“Bamaby Rudge.” 

ABRIEL stood staring at the door. “ Is that Bamaby outside 

“Ay!” he cried, looking in and nodding. “Sure enough it's Bamaby 
—how did you guess?” 

“By your shadow,” said the locksmith. 

“Oho!” cried Barnaby, glancing over his shoulder. "He’s a merry 
fellow, that shadow, and keeps close to me, though I am silly. We 
have such pranks, such walks, such runs, such gambols on the grass! 
Sometimes he’ll be half as tall as a church steeple, and sometimes 
no bigger than a dwarf. Now he goes on before, and now behind, 
and anon he’ll be stealing slyly on, on this side, or on that, stopping 
whenever I stop, and thinking I can’t see him though I have my 
eye on him sharp enough. Oh! he’s a merry fellow. Tell me—is he 

As he spoke, he caught up the light, and waved it with a wild laugh 
above his head. 

“Softly—gently,” said the locksmith, exerting all his influence 
to keep him calm and quiet. “I thought you had been asleep.” 

“So I have been asleep," he rejoined, with widely opened eyes. 
“There have been great faces coming and going—close to my face, 
and then a mile away—low places to creep through, whether I 





















peatcd the phrase 
rofound attention; 
e, as if to compare 














prevailed. As those within hastily closed the windows, and the doors, 
they urged him by looks and signs to fly without loss of time, and 
called to him many times to do so; but he only shook his head indig¬ 
nantly in answer, and stood the firmer on his post. Finding that he 
was not to be persuaded, they took care of themselves; and leaving 
the place with only one old woman in it, speedily withdrew. 

As yet there had been no symptom of the news having any better 
foundation than in the fears of those who brought it, but the Boot 
had not been deserted five minutes, when there appeared, coming 
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known him as a boy, and a kindly Mr. Haredale worked for his 
pardon, and were eventually successful in their efforts. Barnaby 
and Grip come to the Golden Key, where a truly warm welcome 


It was a loud shouting, mingled with boisterous acclamations, 




ich—saving that he I 
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A ROYAL ADVENTURE 


By SIR WALTER SCOTT 

Young Quentin Durward, a newly recruited Scottish member 
of the Royal Guard of King Louis XI of France, is surprised 
to find in the person of the King someone he has recently met in 
very different circumstances. However, on this particular 
morning a boar-hunt has been planned, and after exchanging 
sallies with the members of his Court Louis rides off to enjoy his 
day's sport, which includes baiting a cardinal. An intrepid 
hunter, he rushes into danger, and it is the spear of his young 
Scots guard that saves the monarch. This story is taken from 
“Quentin Durward." 
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such a plight as plainly showed the nature of the accident which 
had placed him there. To dismount and offer his assistance in this 
predicament, to cause one of his attendants resign a staid and quiet 
palfrey for the cardinal’s use, to express his surprise at the customs 
of the French Court, which thus permitted them to abandon to the 
dangers of the chase, and forsake in his need, their wisest statesman, 
were the natural modes of assistance and consolation which so strange 
a rencontre supplied to the Burgundian ambassador who came to the 
assistance of the fallen cardinal. 

In the meanwhile, Louis, who, though the most politic prince of 
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THE ENCHANTED HORSE 


This is one of the romantic stories from “ The Arabian Nights' 
Entertainments." It tells of a magician who had a mechanical 
flying horse and of an impetuous prince who could not wait to 
ride the clouds. He mounted the enchanted horse , rode into the 
clouds and on to a strange meeting with a princess in a distant 


''HE Nooroze, or the new day, which is the first day of the y 
and spring, is observed as a solemn festival throughout . 


“Sire,” replied the Hindu, 
I can part with my horse, a 
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ENCHANTED HORSE 


that Prince Feroze-shah was returned with a princess, and was also 
informed of the place where he had alighted and left her, and that 
the emperor was making preparations to go and bring her to his 
palace, as soon as he got out of the presence he bethought himself of 
being revenged upon the emperor and the prince. He mounted his 
horse, went directly to the palace, and, addressing himself to the 
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THREE SPORTSMEN 


By IZAAK WALTON 

Three keen sportsmen, an angler (Piscator), a falconer (Auceps), 
and a huntsman {Venator), meet one bright May morning, 
and, such being the habit of sportsmen in all ages, discuss where 
they are going and how each proposes to pass his day. The day 
might be any May morning in the first half of the seventeenth 
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A NAMELESS KITTEN 


By MARIA S. CUMMINS 

This story of an unfortunate orphan girl and the grey-and- 
white kitten which for a brief month was her constant compamon 
and her only source of pleasure and affection is one that has 
been read by numberless children during the past century. The 
author was an American whose name to-day is best known 
for the first book she wrote. “The Lamplighter , from which 


I T was growing dark in the city. Upon the wooden doorstep of 
a dark and unwholesome-looking house sat a little girl, who 
was gazing up the street with much earnestness. The house door, 
which was open behind her, was close to the 

coldbrickflt was a chilly evening in November, and slightfallof 
snow had only served to render the narrow streets and dark lanes 
dirtier and more cheerless than ever. 

The little girl was scantily clad, in garment of the P°f rest d “ crl P' 
tion Her hair was long and very thick, but uncombed and u 
becoming, her features 8 thin and sharp, her whole appearance 
unhealthy. ^ Knt , Q unnatura ll y large did 

that they only increased 


ire, fine dark eyes; h 


they seem, in contra; 
the peculiarity of it, 


any . , - h nobod )' did )’ had S 

(which, alas! she had not), those friendly and p 
perhaps have found something in hereto P™^"* 


e worst-looking 
it behaved. No 
eight years old, 




NAMELESS KITTEN 


I, which had belonged to her mother, and which had 
■ best protection from the cold, and ran out of the house, 
building where Nan Grant lived was a large wood- and 
d beyond that a wharf and the thick muddy water of a 
might have found playmates enough in the neighbour- 
place, but there was a league against her among the 
id about. Poor, ragged, and miserably cared for, as most 
, they all knew that Gerty was still more neglected and 
f had often seen her beaten, and daily heard her called 
ed child; told that she belonged to nobody, and had no 
inyone’s house. She seldom had any intercourse with 
id they venture to abuse her, otherwise than in words; 
for, singly, they dared not cone with her:—Rnirit#*H 
















NOAH AND THE ARK 


The story of the good man Noah and of his building a large ark 
in which to house himself and his family and two of every kind 
of living creature is the most famous of all animal stories. It is 
a story, too, with a most wonderful ending—no less than the 
bright rainbow of promise, to be seen by every living creature 
whenever the sun's rays shine on falling rain. It is also the 
story of the searching raven and of the gentle dove returning 
with an olive branch, now the accepted symbol of peace. This 
story is taken from the Book of Genesis in the Bible. 


A ND God saw that the wickedness of man was great in the 
f*- earth ' and th « every imagination of the thoughts of his 
heart was only evil continually. And it repented the Lord that he 







THE WILD HERDS 
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under the artillery of bright eyes—a score pair of them. Think tha 
Louise Poindexter’s were among the number—think of that, and 
you will scarce feel surprised at the ambition to “shine.” 

There were others equally demonstrative of personal accom¬ 
plishments—of prowess that might prove manhood. 

Had their guide held the prairies in complete control—its denizens 
subject to his secret will—responsible to time and place—he could 
not have conducted the excursionists to a spot more likely to furnish 
the sport that had summoned them forth. 

The cry, "Mustenos!" was heard above the hum of conversation, 
interrupting the half-spoken sentiment with the peal of merry 







was seen to rise erect on its hind-legs, and fall heavily backward 
upon the sward—where it lay motionless, and apparently as dead 
as if shot through the heart! 
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THE BLACK BEAR OF 
THE HURONS 


By J. FENIMORE COOPER 

Major Duncan Heyward visits the camp of Magua, the chief 
of a band of cruel Huron braves. Magua holds captive Uncos, 
who provides the title for "The Last of the Mohicans." the 
book from which this story is taken, and also some white women. 
Heyward pretends to be a doctor, and as such ts accepted by 
Magua. but he is alarmed when a black bear takes an interest 
in his doings. He has for the moment forgotten that Hawk-eye, 
a famous scout, is in the district. 

, , ArI:A ra i s i nE his arm, shook it at the captive—the light 
M sHvef'ornaments attached to his bracelet rattling! with the 
trembling agitation of the limb, as, » a tone of vengeance, 
exclaimed, in English— 

^ftogeJh r^e Huron dogs, that they may look upon a warnor. 
M v nostrilsVre offended; they scent the blood of a coward. 

— a a Marsa 

f ha The motion 

::,ddcn h,r words to interrupt his bloody ^^same 
if a bright gleam shot from his hand, which 













this extraordinary situation it might be difficult to decide; for, 
happily, he soon found relief. A glimmer of light had constantly been 
in their front, and they now arrived at the place whence it proceeded. 

A large cavity in the rock had been rudely fitted to answer the 
purposes of many apartments. The subdivisions were simple but 
ingenious, being composed of stone, sticks, and bark, intermingled. 
Openings above admitted the light by day, and at night fires and 
torches supplied the place of the sun. Hither the Hurons had brought 
most of their valuables, especially those which more particularly 
pertained to the nation; ind hither, as it now appeared, the sick 
























URSUS AND HOMO 
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Ursus had communicated to Homo a portion of his talents: such 
as to stand upright, to restrain his rage into sulkiness, to growl 
instead of howling, etc.; and on his part, the wolf had taught the 
man what he knew—to do without a roof, without bread and fire, 
to prefer hunger in the woods to slavery in a palace. 

The van, hut, and vehicle in one, which traversed so many different 
roads, without, however, leaving Great Britain, had four wheels, 
with shafts for the wolf and a splinter-bar for the man. The splinter- 
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This was right enough. Ursus belonged to no gang. Ursus lived 
with Ursus, a tete-a-tete , into which the wolf gently thrust his nose. 
If Ursus could have had his way, he would have been a Caribbee; 
that being impossible, he preferred to be alone. The solitary man is 
a modified savage, accepted by civilization. He who wanders most 
is most alone; hence his continual change of place. To remain any- 



Through the little window at the back, passers-by 
the ceiling of the van these words, written within, bu 
without, inscribed with charcoal, in big letters, 


URSUS, PHILOSOPHER. 




THE POINTER AND THE FISH 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES 

In this story the famous naturalist tells of how a pointer he 
once owned behaved in a most extraordinary way when some fish 
were placed in a tub. He watched the dog, and noted how its 
behaviour really suggested that the animal could develop the 
power of thinking and acting quite originally for itself. This 
story is taken from “The Gamekeeper at Home." 

E XPERIENCE certainly educates the dog as it does the man. 

After long acquaintance and practice in the field we learn 
the habits and ways of game—to know where it will or not be 
found. A young dog in the same way dashes swiftly up a hedge, 
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broad, the fish were of course distinctly visible, and at once became 
an object of the most intense interest to the pointer. She would not 
leave it; but stood watching every motion of the fish, with her head 
now on one side now on the other. There she must have remained 
some hours, and was found at last in the act of removing them one 
by one, and laying them softly, quite unhurt, on the grass. 

I put them back into the water, and waited to see the result. She 
took a good look, and then plunged her nose right under the surface 
and halfwav un the neck, comnletelv submerging the head, and in 











Long Kirby puff his cheeks, and rattle the money in his trousers’ 
pockets. 

But of this part it is enough to say that in the end Pip, Owd Bob, 
and Red Wull were selected to fight out the struggle afresh. 
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“Steady!” whispered the crowd. 

“Steady, man!” muttered Parson Leggy. 

“Hold ’em for God’s sake!” croaked Kirby huskily. “Ah-h-h! 

d- ... I knew it. I seed it coinin’!” 

The pace down the hill had grown quicker—too quick. Close on 
the bridge the three sheep made an effort to break. A dash, and two 
were checked; but the third went away like the wind, and after him 


Owd Bob, a grey streak against the green. 

Tammas was cursing silently; Kirby white to the lips; and in the 
stillness you could plainly hear the Dalesmen’s sobbing breath. 

“Gallop! they say he’s old and slow,” muttered the Parson. 
“Dash! Look at that!” For the grey dog, racing like the Nor’ Easter 


over the sea, had already retrieved the fugitive. 

Man and dog were coaxing the three a step at a time towards 
the bridge. 


In the middle the leader stopped and tried to 
flying—flying, and the penning alone must tal 
man’s hand was at his watch, but no one could 











nie pair working so close below them. M’Adam’s ey 
l, unnaturally bright; his bent body was projected i 
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man—utterly alone—he had staked his all on a throw— 

Eleanour marked the forlorn little figure standing solitary 
inge of the uproarious mob. She noticed the expression on 








A STRANGE REUNION 


By CHARLES COLLODI 

Pinocchio, the marionette made by old Geppetto , wandered 

when strange chance turned him into a donkey he soon found 
that misfortune was ready to overtake him. However , the worst 
misfortune usually brings its own consolation, and it was so with 
the wooden marionette. A strange reunion brought him unsought 
happiness. This story is from "The Adventures of Pinocchio 

T HE theatre was full an hour before the performance. 

Not another seat could have been purchased even for its 
weight in gold. All the seats around the ring were filled with girls 
and boys who were wild to see the famous donkey Pinocchio dancing. 








that before the public, struck him lightly on 
handle, cracked his whip, and cried: “Bravo, 
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to dance, and jump through a hoop, but one evening during the 
show I fell and lamed myself. The Ringmaster had no use for a 
lame donkey, so he sent me back to market, and you bought me.” 

“I know that only too well! And I paid fivepence for you. And 
now who will give me back my five poor pennies?” 

"And why did you buy me? To make a drum out of my skin! 
A drum!" 


"That’s only too true! And now where will I find another skin?” 




STRANGE REUNION 
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UNEASY FREEDOM ; 

the Hottentot, and then he returned to him, cut the leather the 
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for you see (that is, we suppose it was so), by her leaving the house, 
































THE UGLY DUCKLING 


By HANS ANDERSEN 

The world was neither charitable nor kind to the grey ungainly 
duckling, who appeared awkward and ugly to his companions. 

So he went off on his own, feeling that life in some way had treated 
him unfairly and that he was unwanted. He endured a hard and 
miserable winter , and when spring came his heart was heavy with 
despair. Only then did he discover his true self, and learn that life 
has a way of offering compensation for tears and unhappiness. 

T was beautiful in the country. It was summer-time, and the 
wheat was yellow, the oats were green, the hay was stacked up 
the green meadows, and the stork paraded about on his long red 





"he is a drake. I think he will be very strong 
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UGLY DUCKLING 


came three beautiful white swans. They displayed their feathers so 
proudly, and swam so lightly, so lightlyl The duckling knew the 
glorious creatures, and was seized with a strange melancholy. 

“I will fly to them, those kingly birds!” said he. “They will kill me, 

matters not. Better to be killed by them than to be bitten by the ducks, 
pecked by the hens, kicked by the girl who feeds the poultry, and to 














THE COVERLEY HUNT 


By JOSEPH ADDISON 

The genial old knight Sir Roger de Coverley, after whom a 
dance was named, is a typical portrait of a benevolent English 
squire of the eighteenth century — kindly, considerate of others , 
fond of sport and full of personal courage, a man liked and 
respected by all for his many sound qualities. Sir Roger was 
developed as a serial character in the old 11 Spectator," run by 
Addison and Steele, and so popular became the old knight's 
entertaining ways and homely wisdom that before very long he 
found himself living a more permanent life within the covers of 
a bound book devoted entirely to his own history. 

H AD not exercise been absolutely necessary for our well¬ 
being, Nature would not have made the body so proper 


for it, by giving such an activity to the limbs, and such a pliancy to 
every part as necessarily produce those compressions, extensions, 
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a grey stone horse that unhappily staked himself several years 
since, and was buried with great solemnity in the orchard. 

Sir Roger, being at present too old for fox-hunting, to keep him¬ 
self in action, has disposed of his beagles and got a pack of stop- 
hounds. What these want in speed he endeavours to make amends 
for by the deepness of their mouths and the variety of their notes, 
which are suited in such manner to each other that the whole cry 
makes up a complete consort. He is so nice in this particular that a 
gentleman having made him a present of a very fine hound the other 
day, the knight returned it by the servant with a great many expres¬ 
sions of civility; but desired him to tell his master that the dog he 
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had acquired amongst them. If they were at a fault, and an old 
hound of reputation opened but once, he was immediately followed 
by the whole cry; while a raw dog, or one who was a noted liar, 
might have yelped his heart out without being taken notice of. 

The hare now, after having squatted two or three times, and been 
put up again as often, came still nearer to the place where she was 
at first started. The dogs pursued her, and these were followed by 
the jolly knight, who rode upon a white gelding, encompassed by 
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THE FORGOTTEN RABBITS 


By GEORGE ELIOT 

Maggie Tulliver loved her brother Tom very dearly , and it was a 
sad discovery she made just before his return home after being away 
at school—his pet rabbits had died. She dreaded the time when he 
would learn the truth for himself , and with reason. However , Tom 
was not an unkind boy , and he couldfind forgiveness for a thought¬ 
less sister who was very distressed , and even share his plumcake 
with her and take her fishing next day. This story is taken from 
“ The Mill on the Floss." 

'T was a heavy disappointment to Maggie that she was not allowed 
* to go with her father in the gig when he went to fetch Tom home 


















though he was angry with her; for 
“What! hasn’t she been playing 
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need of love had triumphed over her pride, and she was going dov 






THE MOCK TURTLE’S STORY 


By LEWIS CARROLL 

After following the White Rabbit into a strange wonderland, 

and almost before she has had time to collect her wits she finds 
herself being introduced by no less a person than the Queen of 
Hearts to a Gryphon, who is charged to escort her to the Mock 
Turtle. And thus she comes to meet the incredible Mock Turtle 
and hears a strange story, witnesses a strange dance, and is 
entertained by an even stranger song. After which it is her 
turn to talk and entertain. This story is taken from "Alice's 
Adventures in Wonderland." 


A LICE looked up, and there stood the Queen with her arms 
folded, frowning like a thunderstorm. 

"Have you seen the Mock Turtle yet?” 

"No,” said Alice. "I don’t even know what a Mock Tuttle is.” 
“It’s the thing Mock Turtle Soup is made from,” said the Queen. 
“I never saw one, or heard of one,” said Alice. n 

“Come on, then,” said the Queen, “and he shall tell you his history. 
They very soon came upon a Gryphon, lying fast asleep in the 
sun. "Up, lazy thing!” said the Queen, “and take this young lady 
to see the Mock Turtle, and to hear his history,” and she walked off 
leaving Alice alone with the Gryphon. , . . 

They had not gone far before they saw the Mock Turtle in the 
distance sitting sad and lonely on a little ledge of rock, and, as they 
came nearer Alice could hear him sighing as if his heart would 
break. She pitied him deeply. “What is his sorrow?” she asked the 
Gryphon, and the Gryphon answered, very nearly in the same words 
as before, "It’s all his fancy, that. He hasn’t got no sorrow, you kn 

So they went up to the Mock Turtle, who looked at them with 
large eyes full of tears, but said nothing. 
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MOCK TURTLE’S STORY 


“Well, there was Mystery,” the Mock Turtle replied, counting 
off the subjects on his flappers, “—Mystery, ancient and modem, 
with Seaography: then Drawling—the Drawling-master was an old 
conger-eel, that used to come once a week: he taught us Drawling, 
Stretching, and Fainting in Coils.” 

"What was that like?” said Alice. 

“Well, I can’t show it you myself,” the Mock Turtle said: “I’m 
too stiff. And the Gryphon never learnt it.” 

“Hadn’t time,” said the Gryphon: “I went to the Classical master, 
though. He was an old crab.’Ae was.” 

“I never went to him,” the Mock Turtle said with a sigh: “he 
taught Laughing and Grief, they used to say.” 

“So he did, so he did,” said the Gryphon, sighing in his turn; 
and both creatures hid their faces in their paws. 

“And how many hours a day did you do lessons?” said Alice, 
in a hurry to change the subject. 

“Ten hours the first day,” said the Mock Turtle: “nine the neat, 

^“What'a curious 


plan!” said Alice. 
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3*6 FIFTY 
“I can tell you more than that, if you like,” said the Gryphon. 
“Do you know why it’s called a whiting?” 

"I never thought about it.” said Alice. “Why?” 

“It does the boots and shoes” the Gryphon replied very gravely. 
Alice was quite puzzled. “Does the boots and shoes!” she repeated 

“Why, what are your shoes done with?” said the Gryphon. “I 
mean, what makes them so shiny?” 






THE YELLOW HORSE 


By ALEXANDRE DUMAS 

Young D'Artagnan set out upon a yellow horse to make 
fortune in the service of King Louis XIII of France. He 
received some parting advice from his father , and taken 
much to heart that before he had completed his joume * 
found himself in serious trouble—on account of his horse' 
outcome of that trouble was not what he had expected , and 
days later found him entering Paris—on foot! This star 
the fiery young Gascon and his butter-coloured horse is 
from “The Three Musketeers." 
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Forcibly on account of its being totally different from that 



hich remained in D’Artagnan’s purse. 

The host had reckoned upon eleven day9 of confinement at a 
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handle, and the servants the same sticks they had used before. 

“My letter of recommendation!” cried D’Artagnan; “my letter of 
recommendation! or, by God’s blood, I will spit you all like so 
many ortolans!” 

Unfortunately there was one circumstance which created a power- 

have related, that his sword had been in the first conflict broken in 
two, a fact he had wholly forgotten. The consequence was that when 
D’Artagnan went to draw his sword in earnest, he found himself 
armed merely with a stump of a sword of about eight or ten inches 
in length, which the host had carefully placed in the scabbard. As 
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E WATER WORLD 


caddises did; for they held up their hands and shrieked like the cats 

And she had just laid herself up for a fortnight’s sleep, and then she 
would have come out with such beautiful wings, and flown about, and 
laid such a lot of eggs; and now you have broken her door, and she 
can’t mend it because her mouth is tied up for a fortnight, and she will 
die. Who sent you here to worry us out of our lives?" 

So Tom swam away. He was very much ashamed of himself, and 
felt all the naughtier; as little boys do when they have done wrong 

Then he came to a pool full of little trout, and began tormenting 


them, and trying to catch them; but they slipped through his fingers, 
and jumped clean out of the water in their fright. But as Tom chased 





























HEIDIE’S KITTENS 


By JOHANNA SPYRI 

Adelheid—better known as Heidi—who has spent her young life 
in the country with her grandfather's goats, suddenly finds 
herself a member of a notable family in the large German city 
of Frankfort, where she is to be companion to Klara Sesemann. 
However, the little country girl proves a disappointment to the 
unbending housekeeper, and Heidi is glad to get out of the big 
house and explore the city. She returns, late for a meal, with 
some new-found friends, and the result is almost disastrous. 
This story is from "Heidi." 


W HEN Heidi opened her 
she could not in the le 
rubbed her eyes very hard, an< 


eyes on her first day in Frankfort 
ast understand what she saw. She 
i looked and looked again, and saw 
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Lucation begin with the alphabet, but 
y must be taught her from the very 

sition she could see but one hope of 
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“But, Heidi,” interposed Klara, “when you see that it makes Miss 
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“Come away, Hawkins,” he would say; “comi 
with John. Nobody more welcome than yourseli 
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aniola on her side, with her main- 
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riendly.” 

:he brandy cask and began to 


said he; and then, 
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However, the pirates were eventually worsted by Captain 
Smollett's loyal hands, and young Jim was able to return with 
his share of the treasure to his widowed mother at the Admiral 
Benbow inn, where some nights he still heard the voice of a 
certain pirate’s parrot ringing in his ears. 
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ISLAND COMPANIONS 


By DANIEL DEFOE 


For years the only man on his lonely island, Robinson Crusoe, 
who had been cast ashore after a shipwreck in unknown waters, 
had only a few domestic animals for company. However, he 
caught a parrot and taught it to converse with him in its imitative 
fashion, and then he began to experiment as a dairy farmer— 
with goats. First he had to catch his goats and tame them; next 
he taught himself how to run a primitive dairy. And so gradually 
his island life of loneliness developed and became month by 
month more full and interesting. This narrative is taken from 
"The Adventures of Robinson Crusoe." 


HAD a great mind 
travel quite across t 


, see the whole island, and now resolved to 
the seashore; so taking my gun, a hatchet, 
_and shot than usual, 
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journey, without settled place of abode, had been so unpleasant to 
me, that my own house, as I called it to myself, was a perfect settle¬ 
ment to me compared to that; and it rendered everything about me 
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dozing between sleeping and waking thought I dreamed 
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we thus glided in chase, the monster perpendicularly flitted his tail 
forty feet into the air, and sank out of sight like a tower swallowed up. 

“There go flukes!” was the cry, an announcement immediately 
followed by Stubb’s producing his match and igniting his pipe, for 












THE FROG AND THE RHINO 


By R. M. BALLANTYNE 

When Ralph Rover and his companions , Jack and Peterkin , 

hunting gorillas they encountered an adventure in which , as 
Ralph says, “the serious and the comic were strangely mingled" 

while later to escape toith his life. The subject of those witticisms 
was not so lucky. This story is taken from “ The Gorilla Hunters." 













“Let us separate,” said Jack; “it will distract his attenti 
“Stay, you have blown outhiseye, Ralph, I do believe, ’’said 1 
















THE GORDONITES’ PIGEONS 


By FREDERIC W. FARRAR 

Eric Williams and his close friend at Roslyn School, Charles 
Wildney, plan a night escapade, and are joined by several other 
boys. At four o'clock on a cold March morning they climb out 
of school, and start out for the house where the Gordonites are 
sleeping. Their plan is to raid the dovecote. However, the alarm 
is given, and they have to scatter. Erie stays mth his friend 
who cannot run fast. This story is taken from Enc; or, Little 
by Little." 

H OW awfully dull it is, Charlie,” said Enc, a few weeks before 
Easter, as he sat with Wildney in his study one holiday 

“■"too late for football, too early for cricket.” And Wildney 
call ennui,” said Eric again, after a 

Pa ”YoJshan't S ^nme d t°h n a e .', Eric^hTfair-haired; you Wtdj 
that, so there's an end of it," said Wildney, hitting him on the arm. 
“Hush, Charlie, don't call me that either ” ,, birth - 

fun of grub from 

home. Let's go and see if it’s come. 

- 

school, and carriedI up 1 “ dainties> among which were 
On opening it they found it ncn 

3 ^^"‘s^wS -yo^re talking of nothing to do; 
I vote we have a carouse to-morrow.” 




GORDONITES’ PIGEONS 


“Very well; only let’s have it before prayers, because we si 
got caught last time.” 

“Ay, and let it be in one of the classrooms, Eric. I shall 
cut preparation, but that don’t matter. It’s Harley’s night, 
Stupid will never twig.” 

“Well, whom shall we ask?” said Eric. 
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“Haven’t you? But what’s the regular lark you hinted at?” 
"First of all, I hope you won't think the lark less larky because 
it’s connected with pigeons,” said Wildney. 

“Ridiculous little Sphinx! What do you mean?” 



hastily, he joined the 
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ossibly could, takinj 
no longer hearing 1 




“Yes, we had better tell no one.” They agreed, and went off to 
bed again. So, next morning, they all four got up as if nothing had 
happened, and made no allusion to the preceding night, although 
they could not help chuckling inwardly a little when the Gordonites 
came to morning school, brimful of a story about their house having 
been attacked in the night by thieves, who, after bagging some 
pigeons, had been chevied by Gordon and the servants. Wildney 








A STRANGE CAPTIVE 


By G. MANVILLE FENN 

Reproduced by kind permission of Sampson Low, Marston & Co. Ltd. 
Mr. Rogers, adventuring in Central Africa with his ttoo sons, 
Dick and Jack, rides into giraffe country , and the adventurers 
soon discover ho7v fleet is this strange creature without a voice. 
It is when his father and brother ride on and leave him that 
Dick sights a giraffe and gives chase, with the result that he is 
able to lead a strange captive back to camp. This story is taken 
from “ Off to the Wilds ” 
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PUSS IN BOOTS 


By CHARLES PERRAULT 

This story , which has been retold in many forms , and is popular 
each Christmas as a pantomime , was first told by the great 
French writer of fairy stories who penned "Cinderella" "The 
Sleeping Beauty'* and "Tom Thumb" The puss who donned 
boots and set out to make his master's fortune was a good 
servant to the miller's son who owned him. By his ready inven¬ 
tiveness and bold approach he quickly kept his word to his master 
and ensured a comfortable future for himself—as knozving a cat 

A MILLER bequeathed to his three sons all his worldy goods, 
which consisted of his mill, his ass, and his cat. The division 
was speedily made. Neither notary nor attorney were called in; 
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“ Tis true,” said the Ogre brusquely, “and to prove it to you, 
you shall see me become a lion.” 

The Cat was so frightened at seeing a lion before him that he 
immediately scampered up into the gutter, not without trouble and 
danger, on account of his boots, which were not fit to walk on the 
tiles with. A short time afterwards the Cat, having perceived that 
the Ogre had resumed his previous form, descended, and admitted 
that he had been terribly frightened. 




THE SEA-TIGER 


By CHARLES READE 

This story from "It Is Never Too Late To Mend," tells of a 
long tramp made by an Australian sheep-farmer to buy a flock 
of sheep, and how before making the deal with another farmer 
he had an adventure which ended in his saving the life of an 
aboriginal and sitting down to a strange repast. 

G EORGE heard of a farmer who was selling off his sheep about 
fifty miles off near the coast. George put money in his purse, 
rose at three, and walked the fifty miles that day. The next he 
chaffered with the farmer, but they did not quite agree. George 
was vexed, but he knew it would not do to show it; so he strolled 
away carelessly towards the water. In this place the sea comes several 
miles inland, not in one sheet, but in a series of salt-water lakes, 
very pretty. 

George stood and admired the water and the native blacks paddling 
along in boats of bark no bigger than a cocked hat. These strips of 
bark are good for carriage and bad for carriage; I mean they are 
very easily carried on a man’s back ashore, but they won't carry a 

straw. These absurd vehicles have come down to these blockheads 
from their fathers, so they won’t bum them and build according to 
reason. They commonly paddle in companies of three; so then 
whenever one is purled the other two come on each side of him; 
each takes a hand, and with amazing skill and delicacy they reseat 
him in his cocked hat, which never sinks—only purls. Several of 
these triads passed in the middle of the lake, looking to George like 
inverted capital "T’s.” They went a tremendous pace, with occasional 
stoppages when a purl occurred. 

Presently a single savage appeared nearer the land, and George 
could see his lithe sinewy form and the grace and rapidity with which 












